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It was reported in December last, from 
Greece, that thousands of mules used in 
their war have had to be destroyed by 
Italians because of lack of hay and grain 
or other means of feeding them. Doubt- 
less such a death is better than starva- 
tion and mutilation. 


So bound up are we in the great bundle 


of life that the innocent suffer with the. 


guilty, and through no fault of them- 
selves. So too are millions of animals in 
warring countries suffering victims of a 
war for which they are no more respon- 
sible than the stars above them. In a 
world of law, how could it be otherwise? 


It was in 1840 that the world’s first 
adhesive postage stamp was printed. 
Forty-seven years after, the first postage 
stamp bearing the picture of a dog was 
issued, in honor of the Newfoundland, 


- and again in 1932 Newfoundland paid 


its tribute to its namesake. 


An effort is being made to have the 
Post Office Department of the United 
States issue a postage stamp bearing the 
imprint of Henry Bergh, the founder in 
1866 of the first society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals in America. 
Your letter to the Postmaster General at 
Washington will help toward this end. 


The president of our two Societies 
wishes he could.write personally every 
kind friend who remembered him with a 
Christmas card. He hopes that this brief 
word will convey to each one his sincere 
appreciation and his sincere hope that 
the New Year will bring all possible 
health and happiness. 


Cruelty and the Movies 


LEADING San Francisco news- 

paper declares that the most notable 
achievement during the past year was 
the securing of the assurance of Will H. 
Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers Association, that the “Run- 
ning W,” used for tripping horses in 
“death scenes,” would be outlawed. 


Mr. Hays informed Mr. Craven, who 
is representing the humane movement of 
the country in Hollywood, to secure as 
far as possible the protection of all ani- 
mals used in the making of motion pic- 
tures, that any pictures in which the 
device had been employed in production 
would be barred by the Association cen- 
sors. The Humane Association was also 
assured that future questions pertaining 
to the use of animals in the production of 
motion pictures would be referred to it 
for judgment. 

All our readers will be glad to know 
that extraordinary progress has been 
made in regard to this much-discussed 
subject during the past year. 


The army is seeking to purchase 20,000 
horses to add to its cavalry equipment. 
Horses are still needed for certain ma- 
neuvering purposes in war that mecha- 
nized devices cannot render. Alas for 
these victims of man’s madness! 


Every live humane society in the coun- 
try will back up the Audubon organiza- 
tion to stop the revival of the use, for 
millinery purposes, of feathers taken 


from all birds protected by law. Many a 
business house and many a woman may 
have to be charged with illegally having 
such feathers in their possession. 


An Astonishing Offer 


WESTERN newspaper announces 

that a certain wealthy philanthropist 
of Dallas, Texas, by the name of C. V. 
Compton has offered the attendants and 
officials of prisons in Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Colorado, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, the six states where whip- 
ping is practised, $200 each if they will 
take the same lashings that are given to 
the prisoners for the violation of certain 
prison rules. He even offers $1,000 to 
the Governor of Texas if he will submit 
to the same whipping. 

Needless to say, there is no rush on the 
part of any of these prison officials or 
state officers to accept these generous 
gifts. Mr. Compton, according to the re- 
port, “has called attention to what he 
considers a relic of barbarism that only 
needs to be dragged into the light to be 
sooner or later done away with.” He 
states that this same question was dis- 
cussed “in the British parliament over a 
century ago by defenders of the delight- 
ful custom of flogging sailors in the Eng- 
lish navy, but the flogging was done 
away with and the King’s navy is still 
giving a good account of itself.” 


The Cat and the Collar 


If any of our readers ever had a cat 
that wore a collar, caught by the collar 
and injured or fatally hurt, we wish they 
would let us know of it. Of the tens of 
thousands of cats brought to our Hospi- 
tal, we have never heard of such an acci- 
dent. Should cats ever have to be licensed 
they would doubtless have to wear a col- 
lar, and to this the objection is made that 
many would lose their lives as a result of 
such an accident as above described. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


His motives are unquestionable, and he 
possesses to a remarkable degree the 
characteristic, God-given trait of his 
people, sound common sense. 


CARL SCHURZ 


“While a solitary stripe remains in our 
banner, while a single star is blazoned 
on its field of blue, so long will the deeds, 
the heroism and the loyalty of Abraham 
Lincoln be told to generations yet un- 
born.” 


Abraham Lincoln changed not only 
the customs, habits and opinions of the 
major portion of the American people, 
but the opinions and sentiments of mil- 
lions of people in other parts of the 
world. He was not a type. He loomed 
unique and solitary, like a sphinx in the 
desert of Democracy, a symbol of des- 
tiny and disruption in the Ethiopian 
night of modern slavery. 

FRANCIS GRIERSON 


Sorry for the Horses 


In “Abe Lincoln’s Anecdotes and Sto- 
ries,” compiled by R. D. Wordsworth, we 
find this story: 

When President Lincoln heard of the 
Confederate raid at Fairfax, in which a 
brigadier-general and a number of horses 
were captured, he gravely observed: 

“Well, I am sorry for the horses.” 

“Sorry for the horses, Mr. President!” 
exclaimed the Secretary of War, raising 
his spectacles and throwing himself back 
in his chair in astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Lincoln. “I can 
make a brigadier-general in five minutes, 
but it is not easy to replace a hundred 
and ten horses.” 
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Winter-Sleep 


WILLIAM MACMILLAN 


perhaps, below zero and a cold wind, 

born somewhere near the Pole, swirls 
the snow about in breath-catching eddies. 
Those animals having business abroad 
move swiftly and fearfully through the 
barren woods. Safe and warm under the 
drifts, however, curled up in holes and 
dens located long before the first snow 
flurries warned of colder days to come, 
are dozens of fortunate animals wrapped 
in the sleep of hibernation. 

Hibernation is beyond all comparison 
nature’s most precious gift to her chil- 
dren. Without it misery and hunger 
would dog their heels and bring them, 
perhaps, to a frigid end. 

Some animals, nevertheless, scorn the 
sanctuary of hibernation. Not because 
they are any smarter, or braver, than the 
others, but simply because they have 
been provided with particularly thick fur 
coats, well protected limbs, and a more or 
less dependable supply of food. 

And while it is true that such vora- 
cious flesh-eaters as the mink, marten, 
lynx and fox laugh at the cold and the 
snow there must be moments in their lives 
when they would give anything to be 
able to crawl into a warm cozy den and 
sleep through the sub-zero days. 

Others, however, and it is with them 
that we are most concerned at the mo- 
ment, can only be sure of being around 
in the spring by curling up in a hole and 
sleeping threugh at least the worst part 
of the winter. 

It isn’t possible for just any animal to 
take advantage of this surcease from 
trouble, to curl up at a moment’s notice 


I T is twenty-five, even forty, degrees, 


SHEEPFOLD —PAINTING OF C. JAQUE 


and expect to wake up, hale and hearty, 
in the spring. Animals for which hiber- 
nation is more or less a habit must 
necessarily bear their young early in the 
spring so that they will be strong enough, 
and old enough, to stand the long period 
of inactivity, when the only sustenance 
to be had is from the fatty tissues of 
their own bodies. 


Hibernation can be likened to a state 
of suspended animation, when even the 
normal functions of the sleeper’s body 
are at a standstill. Years ago the emi- 
nent zoologist, Doctor Hornaday, de- 
scribed the findings of another scientist 
who discovered that in the case of a cer- 
tain hibernating animal the action of the 
heart was reduced from two hundred to 
only four feeble beats a minute, and the 
temperature came down from one hun- 
dred and five degrees to fifty-eight de- 
grees, and the nerves were, to all intents 
and purposes, quite insensitive. 

Bears, the largest of the hibernators, 
crawl into their dens in December and 
promptly go to sleep, drawing on the 
fatty tissues of their bodies for their 
meagre needs. During this time their 
breathing is slow. And since very little 
fresh air gets into the den the air is 
charged with carbonic acid gas given off 
by their breaths, helping to stupify them 
still further. They usually sleep right 
through March, emerging at that time 
with their families at their heels. 

Coons, on the other hand, will sleep 
only through the first, and worst, part 
of the winter, never letting themselves 
sleep so soundly that they won’t be awak- 
ened by a spell of warm weather. They 
go into retirement again after that and 
confine themselves to little cat-naps till 
the spring sun coaxes them afoot once 
more. 

Skunks hibernate much the same way 
and for a similar length of time. Rarely 
bothering to even change their burrows, 
they will snuggle down, in families, and 
sink into a sleep that may last for weeks 
and even months. 


Thanks to this winter-sleep many an 
animal that otherwise would probably be 
found only in museums is guaranteed 
existence, waking, finally, to the joy of 
spring, when the geese clang North and 
the scent of trailing arbutus fills the air. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are 
needed in the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payments of thirty-five dol- 
lars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon appli- 
cation to the Treasurer. 


J 
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Remarkable Camel Records 
EWEN K. PATTERSON 
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Will They Kill Them All? 
CHARLES R. DUTTON 


RECENT announcement issued by 

Maine’s Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner, George J. Stobie, states that 
22,122 deer were legally killed in the Pine 
Tree State during the last hunting sea- 
son. Unfortunately legal records tell only 
half of the story. 


The fall of the year is always the 
poachers’ busiest season, for at that time 
there is a ready market for every deer 
that they kill. The amount that they ob- 
tain from the sale of the animals ranges 
from $5 for a small doe, up to $20 for a 
big buck. Of course, the prices vary 
somewhat according to the generosity of 
the buyer. 


Poaching pays so well that a good 
many woodsmen drop their other work 
during the fall months and depend en- 
tirely upon their ability to shoot straight 
to provide them with their living. Many 
usually law-abiding sportsmen will buy 
a deer rather than return home empty 
handed. This is particularly true around 
hunting lodges where paid guides shoot 
the deer for every man staying at the 
lodge. 


Deer are plentiful in Maine today, but 
moose and caribou were just as plentiful 
only a few short years ago. Look at what 
wholesale slaughter has done to the ranks 
of those noble animals! Only a pitifully 
few of either are to be found in Maine’s 
forests today. Let us hope, fervently, that 
the deer do not follow suit. 


AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF CAMEL TRANSPORT—HAULING A WAGON-LOAD OF FIREWOOD IN 


THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA 


LTHOUGH camels cannot be de- 
A as lovable or attractive- 

looking creatures, they are noted 
for their tenacity, their untiring march- 
ing powers, and, above all, their remark- 
able ability to travel long distances with- 
out water. It is this latter feature that 
makes them so valuable for work in 
desert country and other waterless 
regions. 

It is not generally realized, however, 
just how long a camel can go without 
water in a dewless region without suffer- 
ing any injury. The most remarkable 
case on record was the performance not 
long ago of a team of six camels in the 
heart of Australia. These animals were 
being used to transport members of a 
scientific party on an exploring expedi- 
tion through desert country, and on one 
stage of the journey they traveled a dis- 
tance of 537 miles in thirty-four days 
without having a drop of water to drink! 
The whole of the journey was through 
dewless country, including stretches of 
some of the worst sandhill country on the 
globe, but the camels were entirely un- 
affected by their lack of water over such 
a long period. That is the greatest length 
of time camels have ever been known to 
do without water, without suffering. 

In many parts of the world camels are 
extensively used for transport purposes, 
and a remarkable record, believed to be 
without parallel, stands to the credit of a 
forty-year-old Australian camel, known 
as “Lalla.” For ten years Lalla was used 
for carrying mails in desert country in 
the center of Australia; he covered ap- 
proximately 100 miles each week, or a 
total of 52,000 miles in the ten years. 


& 


Then he was exported to South Africa to 
be used for carrying mails across a 
treacherous stretch of waterless desert, 
100 miles wide, in the northern Cape 
Province, and every week for the last 
twenty-five years he has been carrying 
mails across this desert, covering the 
journey in approximately eight hours. 
Including the return trip, Lalla has al- 
ready traveled nearly 260,000 miles with 
the mails in South Africa, and this, with 
the 52,000 miles he traveled in Aus- 
tralia, makes his grand total 312,000 
miles—surely a world’s record for a mail- 
carrying camel! 

Camels have obviously evolved in the 
desert, for their flat, padded feet are 
designed for treading on soft sand or 
hard rocks, and their nostrils are fur- 
nished with muscles which can close them 
up in a sandstorm. They are also the 
safest animals to ride, simply because 
they never fall; they can throw their 
long legs out in any direction on the 
instant, and though they trip they never 
come down. 


Gray Squirrel Scarf 
Olga Owens 


These thirty-six small bodies on your breast 
In June were infants frisking in the sun; 
You cannot meet October with their zest, 
You never stopped to watch the furry fun. 


The good St. Francis, walking by your side, 

Is grieved to see such limpness in the breeze. 

A bright battalion, slaughtered for your 
pride— 

Must babies die to save you from a sneeze? 
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And “Yimmy” Can’t Tell 


SUE MacCOWAN 


I, Yimmy, where you been?” The 

sailor greeted the dark object that 
had dashed down the gangplank and 
jumped into his arms. Purring but non- 
committal, the object dropped to the deck 
and lay down while the seaman coiled 
rope and related his story. 

“Last June when we were about to 
leave New York, a black cat came down 
the gangplank. ‘You’re good luck at sea,’ 
said a steward, and asked if he were sail- 
ing for Liverpool. The cat purred. ‘All 
right, Liverpool it is, and your name’s 
Yimmy.’ J’s were Y’s to this steward— 
and off we sailed. 

“Yimmy lay in the sun or strolled the 
deck during the trip, while we bet on 
his behavior upon arrival in foreign 
ports. I bet that Yimmy would take 
shore leave, but how I was to be sur- 
prised. The boat docked. The cat slept. 
‘Aren’t you seeing Liverpool?’ I asked. 
The nose twitched. ‘All right, I lose five 
dollars,’ I said and hoped for sympathy. 
Yimmy slept peacefully on, and I lost 
the bet. 

“We sailed to Manchester that night, 
returned to Liverpool next day, and 
crossed to Belfast. Yimmy showed no in- 
terest in foreign lands. 

“We returned to New York and in the 
busy docking had forgotten Yimmy. But 
the gangplank had scarcely been shoved 
into place when down he dashed and dis- 
appeared. I felt sad. Yimmy had beer 
such good company, so intelligent and 
affectionate. 

“Five days later we were again ready 
to leave. The ‘All ashore’ whistle had 
blown and I’ll be—down the plank dashed 
Yimmy. He took up life on board just 
where he had left off—deck walking, sun 
bathing, and the usual routine. 

“Ten days on sea and then Liverpool. 
The last sailor called, ‘Aren’t you seeing 
England, Yimmy?’ Yimmy stretched, 
purred, and slept on. Likewise Manches- 
ter and Belfast were passed up, but the 
cat purred ‘Hello’ to each returning 
sailor. 

“Again we docked in New York and 
Yimmy vanished from sight. I wasn’t sad 
this time, as I felt sure he would be back. 
And that’s just what happened. The ‘All 
ashore’ sounded and down the plank came 
Yimmy. 

“Well, you saw him today—the third 
trip. Where does he spend New York 
leave? Why doesn’t he land in England 
or Ireland? I don’t know and Yimmy 
can’t tell.” 

The sailor stroked the cat’s back. 
“You’re one fine cat, ain’t you, Yimmy, 
but why won’t you visit England? Why 
won’t you take a look at Ireland?” There 
was only a purr for reply. 

I returned to my cabin puzzled, too, 
by the feline’s strange behavior. 
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International Commuters 
W. J. BANKS, B.A. 


N? passports, visas or custom decla- 
rations are required when some six 
hundred denizens of the northwest cross 
the international border at least twice 
yearly. These happy possessors of the 
freedom of two nations are wapiti, 
dwellers in the protected area of the Wa- 
terton-Glacier International Peace Park. 
Each autumn the elk herds cross from 
Glacier Park in Montana to Waterton 
Lakes Park in Alberta. And in the spring 
they wander southward again, unham- 
pered by the necessity of stopping at the 
immigration office. Thus the open border 
between the two nations is no barrier to 
the migrations of the wild life of the 
frontier regions, another proof of the 
goodwill between the U. S. and Canada. 

The movement of the elk northward in 
the fall and southward in the spring is a 
reversal of the normal wild life migra- 
tions on the North American continent. 
The explanation is found in the topog- 
raphy of the region. Glacier Park is 
largely mountainous while a part of the 
Waterton Lakes reserve may be described 
as foothill country. Thus the wapiti move 
northward across the boundary as they 
seek the lower levels for winter pastur- 
age, and return to the high valleys for 
summer grazing. 

It is good to see these elk herds pros- 
pering in freedom and safety. For it is 
not many years ago when the noble 
species seemed headed for extinction. 
Settlement of the prairies and foothill 
lands was responsible for this sorry 
state of things. But conservation meas- 
ures were taken in time by United States 
and Canadian authorities and the wapiti 
have found ideal homes in the great 
national parks. 
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*“My Gray Mule Is in Trouble” 


Emmett Leo Downs 


My gray mule is in trouble, 
And he mopes each sunny day; 
He wants to be worked double, 
Wants to work instead of play. 
He gapes in the direction 
Of a combine which he hears; 
Then waves with slow reflection 
His jagged, corn-stalk ears. 


He follows me through wheat-fields; 
His long ears wave and flop 
As if to say, “Those neat fields 
Have combines reap their crop.” 
His dark hoofs snap bright stubble 
As he mooches in and out. 
My gray mule is in trouble, 
And he follows me about. 


The Cat and the Canaries 


When the judges arrived for the 
Modesto (California) Canary Club show, 
last December, they found 150 birds ar- 
ranged in small cages on low tables in the 
lobby of the Covell Hotel. To their aston- 
ishment they saw a beautiful cat moving 
with leisurely grace up and down and 
back and forth, on a tour of inspection. 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed one of the 
judges, “Isn’t it dangerous to have that 
cat in here with all these birds?” 

“Not at all,” smiled the president of 
the club, “ ‘Vanilla’ has lived all her nine 
years right here in the hotel and has 
never disturbed one of Mr. Covell’s birds, 
and I know will not disturb ours. Mr. 
Covell says Vanilla has never been given 
raw meat to eat and has no savage 
desires regarding birds.” 

And for three days and nights Vanilla 
and 150 canaries lived together in per- 
fect friendliness and harmony. 


PLAYFUL PERSIANS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE ABSENCE OF THEIR 


OWNER, MRS. HAROLD MAGUIRE, BATH, N. Y. 
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An Animal That Lays Eggs 


T. JOHNSON 


NE of the world’s most curious ani- 

mals is the duck-billed platypus of 
Australia. Somewhere along the line it 
seems to have got mixed up with a 
host of other animals, and even fowls. It 
is an amazing mixture indeed, truly one 
of nature’s “misfits.” 

Covered with a soft, silky mole-like 
fur, this unique creature sprouts a bill 
that looks much like a duck’s, except that 
it is broader and flatter, has webbed 
feet—and it lays eggs! Yet, in spite of 
its grotesque appearance, it has a high 
degree of intelligence, enabling it to 
employ every last one of its strange phy- 
sical characteristics to good advantage. 

The bill, for instance, is especially use- 
ful when the animal is burrowing in the 
soft mud along the streams where it 
usually makes its home. The bill, how- 
ever, is not attached to the skull, but only 
to the skin, with a small fold of flesh at 
its base which acts as a guard or cushion 
to absorb the shocks. The webbed feet, of 
course, assist the animal in swimming, 
but when burrowing the webbing which 
extends beyond the claws, is folded back 
away from the claws. 

Strange as he may be the platypus is 
an architectural wizard when it comes to 
the task of constructing his home. It is 
really a masterpiece of burrowing, both 
from the standpoint of protection and 
comfort, and readily displays a high de- 
gree of intelligence. - 

Much like the muskrat or beaver, the 
platypus’s home has two entrances, one 
below the water and one above. The latter 
is usually well camouflaged with a clever 
screen of twigs and weeds. From the 
underground entrance the passage slopes 
upward above the water line, and often 
extends for fifty feet into the bank before 
the central chamber is reached. 


With the foresight of a genius the ani- 
mal burrows out a number of false 
lateral passages leading off from the 
main tunnel, with the idea of leading any 


DUCKBILL 
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pursuer into a dead end. If this trick 
should fail to confuse the attacker, the 
platypus has still another trick in his 
bag. He blocks up the entrance to the 
central chamber. From the outside it 
then has the appearance of an innocent 
wall. 

Clever as this animal is in building 
his home for protection, his means of 
defense are sadly wanting, and, conse- 
quently, he has become rather rare. Un- 
less placed under government supervi- 
sion, the chances of his survival are small. 


Fort Sumter Shelters Fox 
KADRA MAYSI 


ISTORIC Fort Sumter — military 

landmark of Charleston harbor—had 
a strange visitor in November. Instead of 
arriving by boat with chattering tourists 
from the wharf on the Battery, this visi- 
tor swam, in silence and night, from the 
James Island shore. Local newspapers 
reported him as a “red fox;” but I doubt 
that, since our tidewater foxes are of the 
smaller gray species and the red fox is 
generally found a hundred miles from 
sea in the foothills of South Carolina. 
Red or gray, he appeared one morning on 
the narrow beach of the tiny sand bar 
upon which the fort is built. He would 
not allow anyone to approach him and he 
finally took off from that beach at low 
tide. 

Between Fort Sumter and old Fort 
Johnson—now the Charleston Quaran- 
tine Station—reaches a long, submerged 
sand bar. At low tide the swim between 
Fort Sumter and James Island is short- 
ened and broken by this bar. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the fox— 
hard-pressed by hounds upon the main- 
land—ran to the extreme edge of James 
Island shore and, in order to escape, 
pushed on, by marsh or sandspit, and 
finally swam to the fort in mid-channel. 
It is even possible that he was attacked 
by a mad fox; for cases of rabies among 
foxes have been reported recently in 
South Carolina and several people have 
been attacked in country districts. 

Whatever made 
him refugee under 
Sumter’s ancient 
wall, I hope that his 
brave heart carried 
him safely back 
across that stretch 
of deep salt water 
and into the myrtle 
and broom and pine 
of his lair on James 
Island shore. 


The hope of the 
world lies in culti- 
vating good char- 
acter in its children. 


ANGELO PATRI 
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Hunting Season 
Alletta Chaffee 


The little red fox in his den 
Whimpered in fear, alone. 
His terror lay in his breast 
Like a stone. 


Eleanor 


The motherless fawn stood still 
In the thicket, with heaving side 
In a world too great for rest 
And too wide. 


Through the forest a shadow came 
That spoke with the voice of steel: 
The hunter, who calls at will 
Death to heel. 


Is there so much beauty on earth 
That it may be slain, be killed? 
So much loveliness it must be 
Forever stilled? 


Ten Famous Horses 


HOWARD COLLINS in San Francisco 
Saturday Review 


AN’S best friend, the horse, has fig- 

ured in a great many stories in the 
world’s. literature, though generally 
anonymously. However, the ten that are 
briefly described below do have names. 
Can you remember them? Allow 5 points 
for each one you can name, and another 
5 if you can also recall the work in which 
the horse appears and the name of the 
author. A score of 70 is par, 80 is good, 
90 or better is excellent. Answers on 
page 35. 

1. She lost her tail in a race to save 
her drunken master from the witches 
who were chasing him. 

2. Although this huge black horse 
traveled at a tremendous speed, it took 
him more than half a century to bring 
his master home to Boston. 

3. Nobody could ride this swift little 
strawberry colored mare but Tom Fag- 
gis, the highwayman who owned her. 

4. Broken down by cruel treatment 
and overwork as a cab horse, this gentle 
thoroughbred was finally restored to his 
proper station. 

5. Lean and bony and full of blem- 
ishes, but still regarded as a steed su- 
preme by the gallant knight who owned 
him. 

6. The favorite for the Wessex Cup, 
this horse was convicted for justifiable 
homicide by a famous sleuth. 

7. This black mare hung up a record 
in racing from London Town to York to 
save her outlaw master. 

8. Gaunt and vicious and full of the 
devil himself, but he fled from the Gal- 
loping Hessian. 

9. This fat white horse pulled a trav- 
eling book store. 

10. For galloping all night to save a 
neighboring city, this horse was re- 
warded with a drink of wine. 
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Kindred 
Arthur 


L. Salmon 


I never see a dog in the street 
Without a kindly word to greet, 
Or pass a cat upon my way 
Without some friendly thing to say; 
And generally the dog replies 
With friendliness of tail and eyes, 
And pussy frequently will purr, 
Permitting me to fondle her, 

Or if a patient horse | see 

I'm proud to greet him, “Hullo, Gee!” 
Perhaps he simply looks at me, 

Or stirs a hoof and winks an ear 
To show he likes the word of cheer. 


There is so much | want to say, 

Not simply wishing them good-day. 

| want to tell them how I care 

For what they feel and what they bear; 
| want to drive the message in 

That they and | are really kin, 

And that the virtues they can claim 
Must often put my pride to shame; 
And tell them, in my human way 

I'd like to be as good as they. 


A Haven for Lost Dogs 


EDWIN DIEHL 


REFUGE for homeless dogs near 

Morristown, N. J., has been main- 
tained for more than fifteen years by 
New Jersey’s Mother Hubbard, Mrs. 
Jane Crosby, whose humane work in car- 
ing for stray canines has carried her 
fame across the continent. 

Mrs. Crosby, who is vice-president of 
the New Jersey Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, began her 
dog-saving avocation in 1934 when she 
was living in Millburn, N. J. She started 
a private pound to care for stray dogs 
rather than see them meet death at the 
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hands of the local dog warden, but her 
project took on such proportions that she 
had to obtain larger premises and could 
no longer carry the work as a hobby. 

In 1937 she leased an estate in Whip- 
pany, N. J., and in three years there 
taking care of stray and homeless ani- 
mals she spent $10,000 to provide food 
and shelter for more than 6,000 dogs. 
Mrs. Crosby, a former opera star, has 
said: “I have gone through everything, 
even to the extent of selling my furni- 
ture and valuables to give homes to the 
dogs. Do you know it costs me $65 a 
week to feed the dogs? My husband died 
just before I began my work, leaving me 
an $18,000 insurance benefit, but I have 
had to use all of that to provide for the 
dogs. But I love dogs and would be more 
than willing to expend double that 
amount again, if I had it, to give these 
poor dogs a good place in which to live.” 

In the period of time she has main- 
tained this haven for homeless dogs she 
has established an almost state-wide net- 
work of agents who are on the lookout 
for stray dogs. Policemen and firemen 
all over New Jersey keep their eyes open 
for homeless canines, and when they cap- 
ture one they send it to Mrs. Crosby 
rather than to a local dog pound where 
it would probably be put to death. 

The number of dogs that Mrs. Crosby 
has at her haven at present is about 130, 
but it has reached nearly 200. Many 
persons come to Mrs. Crosby for a pet, 
but before the dog lover will turn the 
animal over she investigates the per- 
son’s character thoroughly. No one just 
drops around to her place to pick up a 
dog; he first has to prove his worthiness 
to foster a pet. 


Please remember the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 
your will. 


Boston, in 


Feb. 1941 


So You’re Going to Buy 
a Dog? 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


HOSE people who have never had a 

dog but who are planning to acquire 
one in the near future often think that 
it is a simple matter to purchase the dog 
and just let it go at that. Such an atti- 
tude is most certainly wrong. There are 
problems to be thought out before ac- 
quiring the dog and others which will 
arise after the dog has entered its new 
home. 

First, before buying the dog, consider 
your surroundings. There is little sense 
in bringing a police dog, Great Dane, or 
other large-breed dog into a small apart- 
ment in a large city or town. Both the 
person and the dog would suffer from 
the cramped surroundings. Large dogs 
need plenty of room and a place in the 
country or a large back yard in the city 
would be more ideal for the large-breed 
dog. There are many small-breed dogs 
that the apartment dweller may choose 
from. 

One must also remember that if he is 
going to purchase a small puppy he must 
expect a little trouble in housebreaking 
and teaching the puppy not to destroy 
household furnishings. Many people for 
this reason prefer to purchase a dog that 
is a little older and perhaps has already 
been broken in. However, I would person- 
ally prefer to raise my dog from puppy- 
hood and under my own teachings. There 
is nothing so comical as a puppy in the 
early days of its life. It is well worth the 
little extra trouble it may cause you. 

After the dog has arrived at his new 
home he should be given time to become 
acquainted with his new surroundings. 
A comfortable bed and eating and drink- 
ing utensils should be awaiting him. The 
type of food you feed your dog will have 
a great bearing on his later life. Most 
dog dealers give a diet list with a pur- 
chase and this diet should be adhered to. 

Before walking your new dog in pub- 
lic you should obtain a dog license and 
thus live up to the laws governing dogs 
in your particular community. 

Patience is a virtue and cne must 
acquire it in handling his dog. Losing 
your temper and striking or screaming 
at your dog will instill fear into him and 
cause him confusion in trying to carry 
out your commands. You will find as 
the weeks go by that your dog will be- 
come more and more attached to you and 
you will wonder how you ever got along 
without a dog for so many years. 

Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies will be made good by us 
upon application. 
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For Pets 


Rena Manning 


Stroking the sunshine of your fur, 

Warming my heart against your purr, 

My thoughts are half-a-world away— 
Though half-a-world is small, they say; 

But not when half that world is cold, 

Not when it stiffens and grows old 

With war and treachery and grief— 

Then its dimensions pass belief! 

So while | stroke you dreamily 

Out of the shadows come to me 

Little lost pets from war-sick lands 

Turning their yearning eyes for hands— 
Hands they loved; and only their eyes, 

Their cringing fright, and their muted cries 
To signify their forsaken plight— 

Little lost pets of the war-sick night! 
Stroking my own I whisper a prayer: 

“God grant thy mercy to pets over there.” 


Dog Knows Overseas Letters 
GRANT M. PATERSON 


ATIENTLY waiting for the foot- 

steps of the postman on morning 
rounds, a black and white fox terrier, 
“Sniffy” keeps a faithful watch by the 
letter slot in the Vancouver home of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. D. Morrison. When a letter 
is dropped, it is given an anxious “going 
over” by the eager fox terrier who is 
seeking the scent of his soldier master, 
Pte. Denny Morrison, now serving in 
England with the crack Vancouver regi- 
ment, the Seaforth Highlanders. - 

Heartbroken when his master left with 
the Canadian Active Service Forces, 
Sniffy hid in an upstairs room, refusing 
all consolation. 

Then Denny’s first letter arrived from 
England! The dog smelled it and carried 
it to the kitchen where he dared the fam- 
ily to take it from him. The missive was 


_finally secured without much damage done 


to it, but only after a great deal of coax- 
ing. This has gone on ever since the 
arrival of the first overseas letter. The 
animal seems to have the ability to recog- 
nize his master’s notes even though they 
have traveled thousands of miles from 
their overseas starting point and have 
passed through dozens of sorting hands. 

“We know by the excited barks the 
instant a letter has arrived from Denny,” 
says Mrs. Morrison. “Then we have to 
hunt for it and retrieve it from Sniffy. 
Fortunately, he does not harm the let- 
ters—they are usually a bit chewed, but 
quite readable.” 

The uncanny understanding exempli- 
fied by Sniffy’s faithful watching for his 
master’s mail, is a heart-stirring in- 
stance of the deep devotion that can exist 
between a man and his dog. 


Humane Sunday, ‘April 20; Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 21—26, 1941. 
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Care of Animals in the War 
JOHN B. BEHRENDS 


Animals and Bombs 


EFORE the intensive bombing of 

London and other large cities started, 
many people wondered how the animals 
would behave under bombardment. In 
actual practice their behavior seems to 
vary as widely as human reaction under 
similar circumstances. For the most part, 
cats are comparatively indifferent, or 
even contemptuous, to the efforts of the 
German Air Force. They refuse to be dis- 
lodged from their homes if they can pos- 
sibly help it, and there are instances 
wherein, even when their homes were 
destroyed and they had to be taken to 
temporary accommodations, the cats 
went back home the next day and sat 
among the ruins, purring quite con- 
tentedly. 

Birds, also, seem not to worry much 
about the noise; and cases have come to 
light showing that they remained in 
their cages cheerfully singing when one 
wall of the house was gone and only a 
remnant of the roof was intact. 


Of course, many dogs are greatly 
frightened by the noise; but the accurate 
registration system used in England has 
helped to restore hundreds of canines to 
their owners after the pets had fled in 
terror from the sound of falling bombs. 
There was even one case in which a dog 
who knew where the Dispensary was 
situated, and who knew its purpose be- 
cause he had been there before, ran 
round to seek the aid of the doctors as 
soon as the bombs began to fall. L. E. E. 


British Combine 
PETS OF LONDON’S EAST END BEING CARED FOR AT TATTERSALLS 
WHERE THEY ENJOY THEIR EXERCISE IN THE WELL-KNOWN RINGS 


UITE remarkable is the thought 
Q= consideration given to pets 

and animals in the countries ‘that 
are being ravaged by the cruel war. 
Despite the misery, suffering, and handi- 
caps that these people are undergoing 
they still find time to care for the birds 
and animals. 

In London two hundred and forty am- 
bulances are available to go and take care 
of injured pets every night. Hundreds of 
volunteer workers, including veterinary 
surgeons all over the country, are giv- 
ing their services free and risking their 
own lives every night to take care of 
these animals. Every day these same 
workers search among the ruins of 
wrecked houses to rescue trapped dogs 
and cats, or destroy those too badly in- 
jured to be saved. Special animal shelters 
have been built in parks, and private 
canteens have been set up to feed stray 
dogs. 

Mascots have been found in British 
planes shot down over Germany. One of 
these, a beautiful russet setter with 
pretty, sad eyes found a new home with 
a German officer and his family. He 
seemed none the worse for his flying ex- 
periences. A big, short-haired pointer 
was adopted by the air ministry. When 
his master and plane crashed the dog 
placed himself on guard and tried to de- 
fend them from all comers. Soldiers fi-. 
nally coaxed him to eat some food and 
then managed to get a muzzle on him. 
There was also a bird mascot which sur- 
vived the destruction of his owner’s 
plane. 
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should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
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FEBRUARY, 1941 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, 
are wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are 
offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 500 words nor verse in excess of twenty- 
four lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Dogs and Dogs 


HE financial losses caused by certain 

dogs and the sufferings resulting 
from such dogs, compel one to wonder 
whether these dogs are born vicious, 
destructive, or whether, properly trained 
in their earlier days, they would have all 
been good dogs. 

From far back in the days before the 
ancestors of our dogs had made friends 
with man, they must have lived by prey- 
ing upon other wild life. This modern 
characteristic of certain dogs may be but 
the reversion to that old wild impulse. 
Even of man it has been said, “The sup- 
pressed savage in him is ever breaking 
his prison bars.” 

To come upon sheep, mangled, drag- 
ging their entrails across the pastures, to 
die in quiet misery, or to find in some 
lonely spot deer with their fawns torn to 
pieces, dying or killed by dogs, quite 
naturally with some people causes the 
denunciation of all dogs. Last year in 
Massachusetts, the State paid farmers, 
poultrymen and others, who had suffered 
losses from roving dogs, $26,000. 

The laws of Massachusetts permit any- 
one to kill on sight any dog caught chas- 
ing, worrying, destroying cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, but offer no protection 
for such wild life as a deer. For eleven 
months the deer is protected from the 
hunter and then, having become more or 
less fearless, suddenly becomes a victim 
of the man with the gun. Here in Massa- 
chusetts the record of the slaughter of 
deer for the last open deer season was 
three thousand, but how many more were 
killed and never reported, no one will 
ever know. 

Admitting that his statement was 
doubtless exaggerated, an official of the 
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New Waiting Room Keeps Dogs Apart 


room at the Angell Memorial Ani- 

mal Hospital, designed to keep the 
patients from coming in contact with 
each other while waiting for treatment 
with their owners. 

To avoid contact among the various 
patients brought to the Hospital, especi- 
ally when danger of infection might 
occur, Officials of the Hospital have in- 
stalled a number of separate booths in 
the reception room to insure better be- 
havior of the pets as they await treat- 
ment. 

The booths are part of a program of 
alterations in progress for the past year 


fic is a view of the new waiting 


at the Hospital designed to make the 
Boston institution the last word in effi- 
ciency of equipment and in sanitary 
arrangements. 

Heretofore, dogs of all sizes and breeds 
were to be found in the waiting room in 
close proximity, with the result that 
often there were disturbances with one 
another. 

Under the new arrangement the owner 
and his pet occupy a deep booth which, 
to the dog at least, shuts off the view of 
his neighbors and makes contact impos- 
sible. A special exit completes the iso- 
lation of the pet waiting for treatment 
and returning from it. 


Fish and Game Commission has said that 
he believed as many deer were killed by 
dogs as by hunters. This destruction of 
deer has aroused a public opinion that 
demands that something shall be done to 
prevent the annual massacre of these 
beautiful creatures. 


A meeting was held last month at the 
State House by representatives of the 
cattle, sheep and poultry dealers of the 
Commonwealth, and also by representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
The hope is that ultimately some legisla- 
tion may be secured whereby our deer 
may be protected from our roving, deer- 
chasing dogs. 

The failure of local dog officers to ful- 
fil the duties of their office is undoubtedly 
responsible for a large part of this 
destruction of our deer. There are some- 
where in the neighborhood of 200,000 
dogs in the State that are licensed and 
as many more that are unlicensed; these 


latter are doubtless the ones furnishing 
the most of the destructive ones. The 
local dog officer, so often appointed mere- 
ly through politics, is more or less of a 
joke in his community. Men are often 
given that office who have no fitness for 
it, no time to give to it, and pay no atten- 
tion to the work that should be done. 
At the meeting referred to above, a 
resolution was passed that the chairman 
send letters to all the State granges, to 
all the conservation chairmen, and to 
wardens, calling their attention to this 
serious affair of the destructive dog, and 
also ultimately to all members of hunt 
clubs and clubs having to do with farm 
animals and dogs, and to a large number 
of the members of the humane societies 
of the communities. Ultimately such leg- 
islation as is desired will be formulated. 


A bill will be introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to make the chicka- 
dee the official state bird. It won 33,380 
votes in a recent poll. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcomBeER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Ch. Fi- 
nance Com., United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR., President, First National 

Bank of Boston 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 


HeeMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WittiamM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosepH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep T. HAuL, Springfield 

ampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Ropert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 


Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HaASwELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 


Methuen 
W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


DECEMBER REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., 
WITH HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, 
METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, 
ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WOR- 
CESTER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, 
HAVERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,889 
Cases investigated ............. 259 
Animals examined . 


5,766 
Animals placed in homes ....... 275 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 77 
Number of prosecutiohs......... 2 
Number of convictions.......... 2 
Horses taken from work........ 3 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 54 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,648 
Horse auctions attended ........ 12 


Stockyards and Abattoirs 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely ? 
put to sleep........ 52 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, bD.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
Cc. L. BLAKELY, v.m.p. 
M. S. ARLEIN, b.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, v.M.p. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 796 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,897 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 193 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 708 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 479,011 


668,987 


The Horses and Christmas 


Epitor’s Note: The following account 
was delivered by Mrs. Roberta Green in 
connection with her broadcast over Station 
WEEI, at the recent Food Fair in Boston, 
on December 23: 


N talking with the people in the studio 

I learned to my surprise that a great 
many of them had never heard of that 
fine custom carried out each year by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. I mean the Christ- 
mas tree for work-horses. 

Back in 1916 a group of Boston busi- 
ness men suggested to the President of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals that something be done at 
Christmas time for the horses. Down in 
Post Office Square there is the George T. 
Angell Memorial Fountain, where twenty 
odd years ago a vastly greater number 
of horses in that district were wont to 
stop for a drink, and on the spot a 
Christmas tree was erected and deco- 
rated and then on the morning before 
Christmas the drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles were invited to gather around 
the tree. The horses were fed and the 
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men given hot coffee and doughnuts. It 
seems to me that this fine custom has a 
two-fold object—it not only provides the 
horses with a good meal and their drivers 
with refreshment, but it centers atten- 
tion on the act of kindness to animals. 
Probably many of the drivers treat their 
horses a little more kindly because of 
having had their attention drawn to it 
in this way. ; 

I had an interesting talk with a repre- 
sentative of the Society who told me 
many details about the present method of 
giving the Christmas party. I learned 
that the number of work-horses in 
greater Boston has dwindled to about 
twelve hundred, due to the increase in 
motor vehicles and that horse traffic 
through Post Office Square has been so 
greatly lessened that it is no longer 
practical to erect the tree at the foun- 
tain. In fact, in order to give the horses 
their gift of a free Christmas dinner it’s 
necessary to go to them rather than to 
expect them to come to the tree. 

And so the Christmas tree is erected 
on a horse-drawn truck, which is fittingly 
decorated. More than two hundred indi- 
vidual bags of feed are prepared. Each 
bag contains four quarts of oats and 
chopped carrots and apples—a well bal- 
anced ration. The Christmas tree tour 
is under the personal direction of the 
Society’s agents and is centered near the 
market district where, according to the 
fire laws horses must remain hitched to 
wagons. Of course, during the holiday 
rush there are long, long waits for the 
wagons to be unloaded, and a nice crunchy 
meal of oats, apples and carrots must be 
appreciated by the tired animals—to say 
nothing of how good the hot coffee and 
doughnuts taste to the drivers. 

Those who have a real love for horses 
like to see this Christmas observance. 
Indeed one gets a real thrill out of seeing 
and knowing that there are still people 
in the world who take time to do an act 
of kindness like this to our friends the 
work-horses. 


Branches and Auxiliaries 
MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C A.—Mrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. 8S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres.; Mrs. DONALD WORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres.; Mrs. Ropert NEwcoms, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. WILLIAM E. UNDERWOOD, Treas. ; 
Mrs. GEorGE D. Co_pas, Ch. Work Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres. ; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EDITH WASH- 


BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
Treas. 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR DECEMBER, 1940 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 398 
Number of addresses made, 204 
Number of persons in audiences, 29,435 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amcunt contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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From Syria 


EADERS of our magazine have heard 

from time to time of one of our rep- 
resentatives, Mr. N. B. Matta, in far-off 
Syria, where the cedars of Lebanon grow. 
Our latest letter from this representa- 
tive, dated October 14, 1940, from the 
American Mission, Beirut, Lebanon, 
says: 

“The villages visited during this past 
period of time were 67. The most impor- 
tant lecture delivered was entitled, ‘If 
Humaneness Were More Developed.’ 
Attendants were not less than 4,800 
people. 

“Animals humanely put to sleep are 
93 dogs, 57 horses, 41 donkeys, 17 cats, 
2 cows and one rabbit. Animals taken 
care of are 10 horses, 22 donkeys, 4 
mules, 14 dogs, 5 cats and 2 hens. Ani- 
mals lost and returned to their owners: 
13 cows, 7 donkeys, 4 horses and 3 dogs. 

“Thank you very much for your finan- 
cial help.” 

(This financial help is from a fund 
given especially for such work in a far- 
off land.) 

Mr. Matta is not only a devoted hu- 
mane worker but a preacher as well, and 
is studying theology at Beirut. 


England and Animals 


The Royal S. P. C. A., London, has 
appealed to the American Humane Asso- 
ciation for financial help in these days 
when the demands upon it are so great. 
Alas, it appears that Federal regulations 
forbid solicitation or collection of funds 
in behalf of any organization in a coun- 
try at war, unless a special permit has 
been issued by the Secretary of State, 
and at the present time such permits are 
only issued to organizations collecting 
funds for the alleviation of human suf- 
fering. Efforts are being made to secure, 
if possible, a permit to solicit funds for 
English humane societies. We shall keep 
our readers informed of the results. 


New Honors for Mr. Carroll 


Seymour Carroll, field representative 
of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, was asked by Governor Maybank 
to assist him and General Holmes B. 
Springs in appointing 120 Negro leaders 
in South Carolina as members of special 
County Selective Service boards. 

In spite of England’s exacting task of 
caring for its homeless, injured animals 
and those whose owners cannot give them 
up, money is being raised there for the 
unfortunate animals in Greece. 


Free illustrated lecture, “Making 
Friends with Animals and Birds,” by 
Thornton W. Burgess, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Humane Sun- 
day, April 20, 3:30 P. M. 


Feb. 1941 


Sister Shepperson Honored 


LARGE bronze medal was awarded 

to Sister Fides Shepperson, a fre- 
quent contributor to Our Dumb Animals, 
for distinguished religious service in 1940 
by a prominent citizen of New York. 

The medal was designed by the noted 
artist and sculptor, Louis Mayer. On one 
side is the inscription and a dove of peace 
carrying the olive branch over the world; 
on the obverse side is a noble figure 
pointing to a maze of stars. The sur- 
rounding inscription reads, “They that 
turn many unto righteousness shall shine 
as the stars forever and ever.” 

The award was made to Sister Fides in 
recognition of her activities in behalf of 
humane education in schools, and for her 
sincere efforts by word and pen in the 
cause of world peace. The spiritual 
values leading to the award are found in 
her little book, recently published, “Fran- 
cis of Assisi in Silhouettes.” 


Full of Kind Deeds 


Mrs. W. M. Smith, humane chairman 
of the North Avenue School in Hopeville, 
Georgia, reports that the school is 100 
per cent in the Band of Mercy. In three 
months no less than 2,782 kind deeds to 
animals and aged people were reported 
by the members of this enthusiastic 
Band. Now the group is working to help 
the stricken animals in England. 


and His Mistress 


For many years “Davie” has had a 
bank for coins saved for The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. Year by year the bank 
has come to us with its gifts. Just before 
this last Christmas it arrived with $8.25. 
Davie, hale and hearty, is fifteen and a 
half years of age. 
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Children—Homes—Guns 


ROM time to time the year around the 

press reports that a child 15 years of 
age or younger has killed a relative, a 
playmate or a neighbor. The verdict “ac- 
cident” is absurd when guns are kept in 
bureau drawers or on open shelves in 
homes and children know where they are 
and what they are for. 


In 1940 cases have been reported of 
premeditated murder by children. At 
least three such cases in one state re- 
sulted in sentences by courts. 

The victims are generally younger 
playmates. A girl 12 and a boy 15 en- 
gaged in a sham battle, both shooting 
and one was wounded. 

One boy 14 played William Tell with 
his brother seven. He hit a series of ob- 
jects from the smaller boy’s head before 
a bullet hit the victim’s head. 

One child two years old killed his baby 
sister. 

It is obvicus that all the cases, other 
than deliberate murder, are possible be- 
cause too many parents keep too many 
guns in homes. Weapons are accessible 
to curious, playful and boastful children 
as well as to angry ones. 

Too many children know too much 
about guns. ALICE PARK 


Strong for Humane Education 


Dr. Bertram E. Packard, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Maine, recently 
was elected president of the National 
Council of State School Officers, an asso- 
ciation made up of state education com- 
missioners and superintendents. Dr. 
Packard is a staunch supporter of the 
humane education work being done in 
his state by Miss Lucia Fessenden Gil- 
bert, under the direction of the American 
Humane Education Society. 


Practical Sympathy 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 


There are a lot of sea gulls in the 
Charles River, Boston, at Drawbridge 
No. 1. The railroad men feed them bits 
of bread, etc., and they have become 
quite tame. One day one of the sea gulls 
with one leg bitten off appeared at John 
Reynold’s switch shanty in Yard No. 20, 
B. & M. R. R., Charlestown. John took 
the sea gull in hand, kept him in the 
shanty and fed him until the leg healed. 
Then the gull appeared regularly for the 
bread and meat that John saved for him 
from his lunch. 


Mr. Reynolds, who lives at 37 Leverett 
Street, Boston, lost his leg while on duty 
and has an artificial leg. A few weeks 
ago he sustained a shock; his whole right 
side is paralyzed; he will never work 
again. FRED H. SIDNEY 

Harvard, Mass. 
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Wild Ducks of Many Kinds 


HENRY H. 


ILD ducks a¥e among the most 
WV interesting forms of migratory 

life. This is true, to some extent, 
because of the many different kinds. 
Probably the most common is the mallard 
which is still plentiful in spite of heavy 
shooting. ‘Teal, one of the smallest kinds, 
is also abundant. Not 
nearly so common as 
years ago are the can- 
vasback, redhead and Fam 
butterball. The wood 
duck has been so greatly 
reduced in numbers that 
it is now protected by 
law. 

Members of the web- 
foot fraternity nest 
chiefly in the far north 
where there are many 
lakes and sloughs. Many 
parts of Canada are 
thronged with waterfowl 
during the spring and § 
summer months. Here 
the downy little duck- 
lings are born and 
reared. When the 
weather gets bad in the fall they head 
south just as do songbirds and other 
forms of feathered life. They fly in great 
V-shaped flocks, following a leader. 

En route south the flocks pause fre- 
quently at waterways to feed and rest. 
Flying, when prolonged, as in the migra- 
tion period, exhausts them, and rest is 
sorely needed. Mallards are known as 
“puddle ducks.” That is, they prefer the 
shallow water around the shore to feed. 
It is a pleasing sight to see these ducks, 
their tails pointing straight upward into 
the air as they reach for succulent 
grasses near the muddy bottoms of 
sloughs and ponds. While feeding they 
keep rigidly alert for danger and burst 
into flight at the slightest suspicion of 
enemies. The mallard is one of the wari- 
est of all ducks. 

Webfeet have a beak that acts as a 
sieve or strainer through which water 
readily drains, allowing the grasses and 
other solid food to remain. Some ducks 
are more particular about their food than 
others; teal sometimes partake of fish or 
even maggots found in decaying animal 
matter. Coots, also known as mud hens, 
frequent the boggy shores of ponds feed- 
ing on almost anything available. They 
have pointed bills, whereas most highly 
edible ducks have broad bills. 

In the early spring the northward mi- 
gration begins. The birds fly back to 
colder climates to nest and raise broods 
of young cnes. It is the same cycle year 
after year. 

Often ducks are injured and unable to 
feed themselves properly. They then 


GREEN-WINGED TEAL 


GRAHAM 


grow thin and undernourished. When 
wounded they conceal themselves in cat- 
tails and reeds until they regain the 
ability to dive and fly. 

Ducks are plagued by many diseases, 
the worst of which is botulism, caused 
by decaying vegetation. They are also 


plagued by many enemies, chief of which 
is man. But animals also prey on them. 
Coyotes, mink, cougars and other crea- 
tures are fond of duck as food. Wild 
ducks lead anything but an easy life but 
they lead one that is packed with interest 
to human eyes. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


MY COUNTRY — THE AMERICA I 
KNEW, Clarence Hawkes. 


Another book from the versatile and un- 
tiring pen of Clarence Hawkes! Several of 
his nature studies have been reviewed in 
these columns, and probably many of our 
readers are familiar with some of his 
numerous bocks. This latest one is decidedly 
autobiographical as it contains much per- 
sonal matter that will interest all his fol- 
lowers. But it is almost impossible to sug- 
gest its scope in a brief review, so many 
different subjects are covered. In these 
pages we meet the most of the prominent 
naturalists of the author’s day, including 
Theodore Roosevelt and other Presidents. 


Well has Charles G. D. Roberts written: 
“T have read many of Clarence Hawkes’ 
books and have always found them true to 
nature, and of gripping interest. Books that 
it would be safe to and profitable to put in 
the hands of any young reader whom you 
wished to introduce to the denizens of 
nature.” 


Of the eight illustrations which embellish - 


the book, two show Mr. Hawkes listening to 
the birds, one shows him with his dog, and 
another with Mrs. Hawkes and the family 
cat as well as the dog. 


230 pp. $2. Chapman & Grimes, Boston. 
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Metropolitan Killdeer 


KILLDEER ON NEST, DYKER BEACH, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HE ability of the killdeer to conceal 
Tis nest and eggs is surpassed by 
few other birds. To the average bird 
lover this is not immediately obvious. 
He knows the habits of the bird, and the 
eggs laid in a crude “nest” of bits of 
wood and small stones he can easily find. 
But the ordinary person, not knowing 
the bird, may all but step on the eggs 
and never see them. 
The nest pictured here is one of four 
such nests observed last spring in 4 
small tract of filled ground in the Dyker 


L. L. REED 


i 


Beach section of Brooklyn, New York. 
All of the nests were not more than a 
stone’s throw from the new belt Park- 
way then just reaching completion. Hun- 
dreds of people daily walked within a 
few feet of the nests. There were two 
baseball diamonds in the field and this 
nest was within seventy-five feet of the 
“home plate” of one. Boys waiting for 
their turn at bat sat within fifty feet of 
the eggs. 

The camera lens is much sharper than 
my eyes. I stood about five feet from 


EGGS OF THE KILLDEER, DYKER 


BEACH, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


the nest and searched the bare ground 
for several minutes before locating the 
eggs. The camera, in black and white, 
cannot do justice to the perfect blending 
of the eggs with the bits of sticks and 
refuse that make up the nest. 

It was gratifying to note that invari- 
ably the small boys were lured away 
from the nest by one of the birds feinting 
a broken wing. Although the birds, in 
some cases, had to dodge stones thrown 
by the boys they were always too agile 
to be hit. 


A Big Friend and Helper 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


The large, blue or whooping crane is 
the largest of the crane family found in 
North America and is of a bluish or slate 
color with white in the center crown 
bordered by black. Black and white are 
on its chest. Its bill is yellow and its legs 
black. These birds are very shy and are 
oftenest seen in flight or wading in out- 
of-the-way ponds and streams. Notwith- 
standing their scarcity and shyness they 
are useful birds for they live on lizards, 
snakes, field mice and insects. They nest 
in marshy places and lay two olive-gray 
eggs spotted with cinnamon markings. 
Since conservation or forestry plots con- 
taining ponds have been made on many 
farms of the Middle West and other 
places these cranes are seen oftener al- 
though they are far from plentiful. To a 
naturalist and bird lover the birds are 
both beautiful and interesting. Since 
they are not desirable game birds and 
are absolutely harmless it is to be hoped 
that hunters will not destroy them. Or- 
ganizations and individuals should unite 
in their protection. 


Morning 
Anna M. Flynt 


There's a twitter and a flutter 
In the drooping pepper tree, 
As the little birds awaken, 
There's a chiding little “Chee!” 
‘Tis the mother bird a-soothing 
The babies in the nest, 
As she draws a little closer 
Her darlings to her breast. 


But the noise has waked the father, 
And he hops upon a limb 

And begins to tune his throttle, 
Then to sing his morning hymn. 


First, a sleepy little gurgle, 

Then, a soul entrancing trill, 
Like the music of the water 

As it ripples down the hill. 
Now he soars in joyous rapture 

Till my soul is upward drawn 
While | feel the dewy kisses 

Of the sweet, refreshing dawn. 


For particulars about the state-wide 
school humane poster contest, now under 
way, address, Secretary, Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., Boston. 


A Word from France 


Just as we go to press we have re- 
ceived the following letter which speaks 
for itself: 

January 4, 1941 
Dear Sir: 

Please find enclosed my contribution 
for the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. I am 
sorry I was late in sending it, but I have 
been in France for the past two years 
and a half, doing relief work for the last 
= months, and have only just come 

ack. 


You might like to know that the 
French §S. P. C. A. has been very active 
ever since the beginning of the war. So 
many animals and small pets had to be 
left behind by the people fleeing their 
homes, and now, when people have hardly 
enough food for themselves and their 
families, the S. P. C. A. workers have a 
hard time caring for abandoned and 
stray animals. 

I am glad of this opportunity to tell 
you how much I enjoy your magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. BOURGOIN 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Radio and Humaneness 


OG lovers all over the country must 

have listened with very much inter- 
est to the January first broadcast of “Big 
Town,” starring Edward G. Robinson. 
This broadcast concerned the struggles 
of a small boy to keep possession of a 
dog that he had saved from inhuman 
treatment at the hands of his master. 

The dog, half starved and bearing an 
ugly sore due to a heavy chain, touched 
the heart of the boy. One day the heavy 
block of wood attached to the chain be- 
came wedged in a fence, causing the dog 
to slowly choke, so that it was in danger 
of dying. The boy saved the dog from 
death and in gratitude the dog followed 
the boy to his home. The owner of the 
dog accused the boy of stealing the ani- 
mal and insisted that the boy be sent to 
a reform home. 

How Edward G. Robinson defended 
the boy’s cause in court and how he won 
acquittal for him and permanent posses- 
sion of the dog he loved, made a most 
interesting broadcast. Edward G. Rob- 
inson, his supporting cast, the sponsor of 
this program, and all concerned in its 
production deserve all praise for produc- 
ing the type of broadcast that aids the 
work of humane organizations in spread- 
ing the doctrine of kindness to animals. 

Let us hope that throughout the year 
1941 other radio sponsors will try to in- 
clude such types of breadcast for their 
starring casts. J.C. 


Answers to *“*Ten Famaus 
Horses’”’ 


1. Meg, in “Tam O’Shanter,” by Rob- 
ert Burns. . 

2. Lightfoot, in “Peter Rugg, the 
Missing Man,” by William Austin. 

3. Winnie, in “Lorna Doone,” by Rich- 
ard Blackmore. 

4. Black Beauty in “Black Beauty,” by 


“Anna Seweli. 


4. Rosinante, in “Don Quixote,” by 
Cervantes. 

6. Silver Blaze, in “Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” by Conan Doyle. 

7. Black Bess, in “Dick Turpin’s 
Ride,” by Alfred Noyes. 

8. Gunpowder, in “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” by Washington Irving. 

9. Pegasus, in “Parnassus on Wheels,” 
by Morley. 

10. Roland, in “How They Carried the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix,” by 
Robert Browning. 

It may be grim comfort; but when you 
are suffering from mosquito bites next 
summer, you can give thanks to the birds 
that you haven’t more. In the stomach 
of just one night hawk were found 500 
of these pests. Whippoorwills and swifts 
also help to keep down these enemies of 
ours by eating millions of them. 
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Thomas Hardy: Poet Laureate of Animal Lovers 
DAVID LORD 


ANY people know Thomas Hardy 
ME: one of the greatest of English 


poets, but few know him as the 
poet who, I believe more than any other, 
has shown the greatest love for dumb 
creatures, the greatest understanding of 
them, the greatest sympathy for their 
weakness. For him, the dividing line be- 
tween humankind and animal life is a 
tenuous one indeed, and he sees all 
living creatures as merged in a common 
fellowship of mortality. This is the view 
which, we can be sure, will some day be 
adopted by the whole world, but until 
that time comes men like Thomas Hardy 
must continue to impart their higher 
vision to others. 
It is significant that in one of his most 
revealing poems about himself (“After- 
wards”) he says: 


If I pass in some nocturnal blackness, 
mothy and warm, 
When the hedgehog travels furtively 
over the lawn, 
One may say, “He strove that such inno- 
cent creatures should come to no 
harm .... 


His view of hunting is expressed in 
“The Puzzled Game-Birds”: 


They are not those who used to feed us 

When we were young—they cannot be— 

These shapes that now bereave and bleed 


He is haunted by the plight of birds in 
winter, and he returns to the subject 
over and over again in such poems as 
“Birds at Winter Nightfall” and “The 
Robin.” He is haunted too by the things 
that men do to helpless birds, and this 
feeling finds expression in poems like 
“The Caged Thrush Freed and Home 
Again,” “The Blinded Bird,” “The 
Caged Goldfinch,” and “The Bird-Catch- 
er’s Boy.” 

There is no phase of helpless animal 
life that escapes his attention. “Bags of 
Meat” is a heart-rending picture of cattle 
led to the slaughter, and “A Sheep Fair” 
tells how sheep are similarly butchered. 
One of the outstanding impressions he 
received from the World War is pre- 
sented in “Horses Aboard”’—a picture of 
horses on the way to the battle-field. In 
“Snow in the Suburbs” he gives as poign- 
ant a picture of animal life in winter 
as he ever penned: 


The steps are a blanched slope, 
Up which, with feeble hope, 
A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin.. 


If Hardy found the life of innocent 
creatures showing in everything that met 
his gaze, he also found it present when 
he searched for the ultimate meaning of 
things. In “The Darkling Thrush,” 
which has become a classic, he found an 


innocent bird pointing the way to a 
higher faith: 
...That I could think there trembled 
through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 
This sentiment finds its highest ex- 
pression in the unforgetable poem, “Last 


THOMAS HARDY 


Words to a Dumb Friend,” which de- 
scribes the feeling that all animal lovers 
have known: 

Strange it is this speechless thing, 

Subject to our mastering, 

Subject for his life and food 

To our gift, and time, and mood; 

Timid pensioner of us Powers, 

His existence ruled by ours, 

Should-—by crossing at a breath 

Into safe and shielded death, 

By the merely taking hence 

Of his insignificance— 

Loom as largened to the sense, 

Shape as part, above man’s will, 

Of the Imperturbable. 

If Thomas Hardy had left no other 
claim to immortality than these animal 
poems, he would still be assured a high 
place in the Valhalla of the poets. Animal 
lovers should take him to their hearts, 
for he is their true poet laureate, a man 
who expresses in deathless verse their 
highest ideals and aspirations. 


Sympathy for England 


From a contributor to Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, whose home is in Bristol, England: 


It is good to know that the welfare of 
animals is being so well protected, by 
yourselves and others, in the States. I 
can assure you that animal lovers are not 
keeping silent or remaining inactive 
here, in spite of the stress and horror of 
today. This city itself now lies largely - 
in ruins through enemy bombs; but our 
people are keeping their hearts up. Any 
sign of sympathy from America is 
greatly valued. 
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Bands of Mercy or Junior Humane Leagues 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 


HE first juvenile organ- 
ization in this country 


pledging children to kind- 
ness to animals was founded by 
Geo. T. Angell and the Rev. 
Thomas Timmins in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on July 28, 
1882. Since then no less than 
255,709 units of the Band of 
Mercy have been organized and 
reported to the office of the 
Societies which Mr. Angell 
founded. They are principally 
in elementary schools, but may 
consist of any group of thirty 
or more, regardless of age, who 
are willing to take this simple 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all 
living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


Various Humane Societies 
throughout the country have on 
their staff a director of Hu- 
mane Education whose chief 
duty is to visit schools, talk on 
kindness to animals, and help 
teachers to organize the juve- 
nile groups. To such groups, 
when properly reported, the 


GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


American Humane Education 
Society of Boston will send 
a supply of free literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 

The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society has at present 
ten field workers in as many 
different states, who, among 
other activities, engage in this 
work. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and _thirty- 
nine new Bands of Mercy were 
reported during December. 
These were distributed as fol- 
lows: 


150 
South Carolina ........ 70 
67 
Rhode Island .......... 46 
35 
Massachusetts .......... 24 
17 
Pennsylvania ........... 9 

Total number’ Bands of 


Mercy organized by Parent- 
American Society, 255,709. 


even than “Bumpus” the pet turtle 

that moves about the living-room 
of a friend of mine with a slow and 
steady air of possession. Stranger than 
monkeys, lizards, snakes and other unique 
pets that people like. 

Yes, Oscar is more unusual than any 
of these, for Oscar is a praying mantis, 
an insect native to our southern states. 

It was from the South Peggy Mason 
received him. Nicely packed in a box 
with a tag, “Oscar,” he was sent by one 
of her school friends. And no sooner did 
he arrive in her old-fashioned Connecti- 
cut home, than he took for his favorite 
nook the sunny bay-window that was 
filled with plants, the color of which 
made him almost indiscernible as he 
lighted on the green leaves. “A katydid,” 
her friends first exclaimed as they saw 
him among the fern fronds. But Oscar is 
not a katydid and instead of being named 
for what he says, he is named for the 
position that his long slender front legs 
cause him to assume. This is an attitude 
of prayer, which, of course, accounts for 
his being called a “praying mantis.” In 
the South he is known as “rear-horse,” 


O SCAR” is a strange pet. Stranger 


A Strange Pet 


HARRIET SMITH HAWLEY 


and in Europe as “camel cricket” and 
sometimes “mule-killer.” 

But Oscar doesn’t care what he is called 
as long as he gets plenty of insects to 
feed his voracious appetite. Peggy just 
has to scurry around to find enough to 
supply him. Female mantes, they say, 
when they can find no other insects or 
bugs, eat up their husbands. And 
through such acrobatic stunts do they 
go when there are a number of them 
together that in Japan and China they 
sometimes cage them and bet on the win- 
ner of the combats much as in Mark 
Twain’s story of “The Jumping Frog.” 

Peggy enjoys having Oscar for a pet 
because she never knows just what he 
will do next, and keeping track of him is 
quite a job, for with his short broad 
wings he can flit about gaily. Then, 
when he seizes upon a fly with his fore- 


~ legs that are provided with sharp hooks 


like spines that can hold his prey like 
a vise, Oscar looks about as fierce as a 
cross dog with a bone. Flies are his 
specialty and with his big protruding 
eyes in his angular head, very few 
escape him. 

So when one day Peggy went up in her 


old-fashioned attic and found it buzzing 
with flies and a few wasps, she decided 
to take Oscar up and see what kind of a 
job he would do in cleaning them out. 

Oscar flitted down through the big at- 
tic straight for the biggest fly on the 
window and Peggy, seeing that he was 
for going right to work, went down 
stairs and closed the door. 

Returning in a couple of hours to note 
his progress, she heard not a buzz nor 
saw a single fly. Surely Oscar was a 
champion fly exterminator. 

But where was Oscar? She could not 
find him anywhere until she came down 
to the living-room where a friend was 
waiting to take her for a ride. 

“Oh, Peggy,” she cried, “do you know 
Oscar is perched on your shoulder?” 

And glancing in the mirror she saw 
him sitting on the shoulder of her green 
sweater and in his best praying attitude. 

“He looks,” said Peggy, “as if he is en- 
joying this trick he’s played on me but 
maybe he’s just resting after his big din- 
ner of attic flies.” 

But Oscar only looked wiser than ever 
as he flew for his favorite fern. 
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Jimmy’s Deer-mouse Wish 
BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


The deer mice dart across the snow 
And leave a million tracks, or so, 

Like those of tiny, tiny birds! 

I really haven’t half the words 

To tell how different deer mice are; 
They’re much more wonderful, by far, 
Than other creatures, though they chew 
Just as their naughty cousins do. 


My folks cry, “Goodness! Oooh! A pest!” 
But I know where there is a nest 

Beneath a stone down by the brook, 

And I sit still as still and look, 

And listen, while they squeak and play 

In their dainty deer-mouse way. 

They flash, small streaks of brown and white, 
Big ears up straight—a lovely sight— 


And leap, and nip each other’s tails, 
Then skim along as if with sails. 

I wish I knew a secret how 

To stop their nibbling habits now, 
And, if my mother would agree, 
And, if I could—quite carefully— 
I'd catch the one I call Coquette, 
And have a deer-mouse for a pet. 


Mischievous Crow Attends School 


ENNETH JOHNSON, of Eagle Rock, California, 

has a pet crow who foilows him to school each day. 
Not only that but the bird screeches “Oh boy” right in 
the middle of the arithmetic lesson. He snatches food 
out of the lunch boxes belonging to the little children in 
the kindergarten, and, worst of all, he also steals pencils 
out of the pupils’ desks. 

“Blackie’”’ flies along to school each day with Kenneth 
and stays around all day, poking his naughty bill into 
everything that goes on. 

A friend of Kenneth’s found the bird when it was just 
a fledgling, about a year ago, lying in a gutter with a 
broken wing. After the wing had mended, the boy let 
the bird free. But Blackie preferred to stay around—so 
Kenneth eventually became his master. 

Stories about this saucy crow are told by Miss Eleanor 
Hicks, principal of San Rafael grammar school, who says 
that the black crow-is the school’s mascot, and she has 
had many a laugh over its strange antics. Her favorite 
stories are how Blackie snatched some grapes from one 
of the girls during the lunch hour, and how the next day 
he stole some cookies and buried them under a eucalyptus 
tree. Also, how he stole a pencil from one of the children’s 
desks and then returned it the next day as if his con- 
Science was troubling him. LEO KOCH 


His Daily Good Turn 
JOHN BROOK PENFOLD 


ICHARD H. MOORE, a seventeen-year-old Boy 
Scout of Washington, D. C., recently followed some 
firemen to an old abandoned well in the suburbs. Someone 
had reported that a dog had fallen into the well. The fire- 


men could not locate the animal with flashlights and left. 
Dick, mean- 


time, had lis- 
tened to those 
who had tele- 
phoned for 
help, and was 
convinced 
that some- 
one’s pet was 
in the bottom 
of the well. 
Later, Rich- 
ard returned 
with a boy 
friend and 
some strong 
lights. By 
chance, the 
beams from 
the flash- 
lights illumi- 
nated a small 
white spot in 
the bottom of 
the well; the 
white spot 
around, "The RICHARD MOORE AND “SNOOKY” 


boys raced back to the Fire Station to tell about it. 

A bit skeptical, the men called their Chief, and he 
ordered them back to the well. Upon arriving, the firemen 
could see the dog, but none of them wanted to descend 
the fifty feet on a rope to rescue it. 

Dick used his knowledge of knots and arranged loops 
in two ropes, one for himself and one for the dog. Within 
fifteen minutes the boy and dog were on solid ground. 

The dog, upon being released, started on a wabbly 
bee-line for home and master. A bit later, when Mrs. 
Niel Bach, owner of the dog, “Snooky,” offered Dick 
money for rescuing her pet, the boy declined with the 


customary Scout answer, “Thanks, I’m a Boy Scout, I 
didn’t do it for money.” 


Answers to “The Doctor’s Strange Animals” puzzle 
last month: 1. Rhinoceros. 2. Chinchillas. 3. Polecats. 
4. Armadillos. 5. Gazelles. 6. Antelopes. 7. Camelopards: 
8. Cheetahs. 9. Panthers. 10. Wolverines. 11. Rabbits. 
12. Hippopotamus. 
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Compliments of 


ESSEX COUNTY 


CO-OPERATIVE 


FARMING ASSOCIATION 


Topsfield, Mass. 


ROGERS FLOWER SHOP 
W. W. ROGERS A. B. ROGERS 


1229-31 COMMONWEALTH AVE., ALLSTON 
(Cor. Harvard) STAdium 3900 


1375 BEACON STREET, BROOKLINE 
(Cor. Park) LONgwood 1800 


E. M. PARKER CO. 


X-Ray Films 
25 Huntington Avenue Boston 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
JIM DID IT SIGN CO. 


39 Brighton Avenue Brighton 
Telephone, STAdium 2410 


Danker & Donahue, Inc. 


PACKARD SALES and SERVICE 


10 Peabody Street 
Garage at 462 BROOKLINE AVE., BOSTON 


ASPinwall 5225 


PICKENS’ STABLE 
134 Kenrick Street Brighton 


CHARLEY DURRETT, Manager 
Telephone, ALGonquin 9784 


THE BROOKLINE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Deposits draw interest from the 
10th day of each month 


160 Washington Street 
(Village Square) 


BRANCH 


275 Harvard Street 
(Coolidge Corner) 


Brookline, Mass. 


LONDON HARNESS COMPANY 


Leather Goods of Quality 
English Riding Goods and Stable Supplies — Dog Furnishings 


60 FRANKLIN STREET 


BOSTON 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


A FRIEND 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


BALBONIS 
NORWOOD and BOSTON 
AUTO EXPRESS 


Norwood, Mass. 


Telephone, NORwood 0116 


J. C. KEITH 


Auction and Commission 
Dealer in All Classes of Horses 
Auction Every Wednesday at 10 
A.M. at Brighton Stock Yards 
Private Sales Daily 


Largest Harness Emporium in New 


England at 


134 KENRICK STREET 
BRIGHTON 


Largest Stock of Harnesses, Saddles 
and Blankets — Everything for the 
Horse, Pony and Stable 


MULLER RENDERING 
COMPANY 
will collect your 
Dead Horses and Cows 
at short notice 
Telephones, KIRkland 0061, 1261 
AUGUST SILVERY 


HARRY LOFCHIE 


Wholesale Distributor 
NEWSPAPERS - MAGAZINES 
PERIODICALS 
60 Haverford St., Jamaica Plain 
Telephone, ENDicott 6633 


BRIGHAM’S MARKET 


A FULL LINE OF FANCY MEATS, FISH, 
GROCERIES, VEGETABLES, FRUITS 
Fresh Eggs, Butter and Cheese a Specialty 
64la HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 
Telephone, LONgwood 5092 
Quick Services — Free Delivery 


LONGWOOD 


Tailors and Cleansers 
Work Called For and Delivered 
164a Longwood Avenue, Boston 
LONgwood 5900 


Lyndonville Creamery 


Association 
86 ELM STREET., WATERTOWN 


=== 


Established 1875 
PEABODY MASTER 
Y 
J. F. HERNE CO. PRINTERS W. F. LACEY & SONS CO 
i Truck Bodies 
| Baled Shavings ruc 
Sweeping Compound 54 MYSTIC AVENUE 
Books - Publications 
Excelsior MEDFORD 
EVERETT 47 PORTLAND STREET 
Telephone, MYStic 2880 
Telephone, EVErett 3652-3629 BOSTON 
A. A. Kennels JOHN J. WHITE CO. 
Registered by American Kennel Club COMPLIMENTS OF : 
Dogs Trimmed, Boarded and for Hay - Grain - Flour 
Sale - Airedale, Scottish, Lakeland ‘ 
Grown Stock 102 A STREET, SOUTH BOSTON 
MRS. EMMETT WARBURTON HARVARD SQUARE Telephone, SOUth Boston 1680 
BROOKLINE 450 ARSENAL ST., WATERTOWN 
Telephone, BIGelow 6400 | Telephone, MiDdlesex 1088 
LYNCH BROS. FRANK E. CARLSON 
& CO COMPLIMENTS OF 
CARRIAGE COMPANY 
TREAT HARDWARE 
an ESSEX AND PEARL STREETS Plumbing and Heating 
CHELSEA 1179 TREMONT STREET CORP. 
ROXBURY 
LAWRENCE 
CHElsea 3049-3001 Telephone, HiGhlands 5072 
10 
| THE F. X. ROBICHAUD D. & L. SLADE CO. 
GORDON SUPPLY CO. Spices - Baking Powder 
Hardware 
Jles 60 ABERDEEN AVENUE 189 STATE STREET 
4 CAMBRIDGE LAWRENCE, MASS. BOSTON 
r | House of Individual Service 
: Standard Coat, Apron COMPLIMENTS OF A. T. HOWARD CO. 
alty 
DN and Linen Service, Inc. 
Suppliers of UNITED STATES 9 KNAPP STREET 
—= COATS, APRONS, TOWELS BOSTON 
LAD? DYESTUFF CORP. 
to and Beauty 55 BATTERYMARCH STREET Printers of Office 
ariors 
80 LANGDON ST., ROXBURY Forms 
Telephone, HiGhlands 8651 
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A Morning Caller 


Elysabeth M. Cooper 


A woodpecker rose at the break of day 
And he said in a ruminating way, 


“I know some folks who live nearby 
Who never rise till the sun is high, 


“So just to prove that my heart is right 
I'll call on them when it is light.” 


Now the roof of the house was made of tin 
And the woodpecker made a terrible din, 


Till the folks declared they would shoot the 
bird 


The very next time the noise was heard. 


But the woodpecker cocked his little red hat 

And playfully answered, “You can't do 
that"; 

Then kept right on with his rat-a-tat-tat. 


W. A. KELLY 


Transportation 
9 Foster St., Brighton, Mass. 


Compliments of 
GALLUP and HADLEY 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law 


DANA T. GALLUP 6 BEACON ST., 
EDWIN W. HADLEY Boston, MAss. 


NEW ENGLAND ANTI-GAMBLING 
ASSOCIATION, INc. 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 
“We compliment the M. S. P. C. A. on its 
noble work to prevent cruelty to racing 
animals.” 
EDWIN W. HADLEY, President 


OUR DUMB 


BABY NURSES SAY: 


“At the first sign of diaper rash or similar 
chafing due to external cause—apply sooth- 
ing, relieving Cuticura Ointment.” Buy today 
for your baby— 


at all druggists! CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 


Barkless Dogs His Hobby 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


in the Sunny South—at Wal- 
terboro, South Carolina, to be exact 
—Albert J. Novit, who operates the Lady 
Lafayette, one of the leading hotels 
there, is the master of no less than five 
thousand dogs! And the task of washing 
them falls to a porter at this interesting 
hostelry. 

In spite of the large number of dogs 
owned by Mr. Novit, the dog lover is 
never bothered with barks. You see, 
these canines are miniatures and lifeless 
reproductions, which he keeps in the 
hotel. Even on the lawn you will find 
many dogs cut out of wood. 


Such a unique collection was started 
four years ago, when Mr. Novit’s pet 
dog, a huge St. Bernard by the name of 
“Lady Lafayette,” for whom the hotel is 
named, was claimed by death. So heart- 
broken was Mr. Novit that he could not 
bring himself to replace her with another 
canine; therefore, dreading the recur- 
rence of such a loss, he purchased a few 
miniature St. Bernards. 

This marked the beginning of his re- 
markable collection of toy dogs. Well 
familiar with his love for dogs, patrons 
of the hotel got into the habit of giving 
Mr. Novit miniatures. Since that time 
most of the five thousand dogs have been 
sent to the South Carolinian by tourists 
from all sections of the United States as 
well as far-away Canada. And each gift 
bears the name of the donor. Further- 
more, innumerable contributors have 
made return trips in order to view the 
ever-increasing collection which literally 
fills the hotel. 

So, Mr. Novit, who is the operator of 
one of the few hotels in the nation which 
received its name in honor of a dog, has 
done much to make Walterboro attrac- 
tive not only to the transients, but to his 
fellow citizens. His very unusual hobby 
is a favorite topic of conversation among 
animal lovers the length and breadth of 
the land. Yes, they are really glad that 
the Southerner has actually “gone to the 
dogs.” 
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Liberal Annuity Rates 


Both of our Societies offer you semi- 
annually during your lifetime a fixed income 
on the sum given. Depending upon your age 
at the time of the gift, the rate varies from 
414% to 9% per annum, beginning at age 45. 


ADVANTAGES 


It is no experiment, 
There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
Your gift will benefit the 
humane objects of the 
Societies, 
No waste of your estate 
by a will contest. 


* * * * * 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 


furnish further details. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, Bost Office: 180 Lenzwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 500 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Undertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 


City and out-of-town service 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to The American Humane Education Society), the sum 
Mvokwss cee dollars, (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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